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SCENE IN HOLLAND, 


The three indispensables of talent are under- 
standing, feeling, and perseverance. The three 
things that enrich talent are contentment of mind, 
the cherishing of good thoughts, and the exercise of 


memory. Soutuey. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
A LILY’S MESSAGE. 
BY INEZ NICHOLSON CUTTER. 


Beavrirut Easter lily, 
Stately as queen of old, 
Whence is thy fragrant whiteness, 
Thy charm of grace and mold # 


Fair as the wings of angels, 

Pure as the heart of a child, 
Hast thou a message holy 

For earth, sin-driven and wild ? 


Softly the lily petals 
Stirred with a whisper low ; 
“Upward, in’silent patience 
Out of the mold I grow. 


“Down in the earthy darkness 
Woye I my robe of white, 

Out in the night-storm’s wildness 
Won I my strength and light. 


“ Weary thou not of struggle, 
Grow with the fleeting years , 
Souls are made strong by conflict, 
White, by the dew of tears.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SERMONS IN STONES. 
BY TWO PARSONS. 
Le HENDRICKS is a preacher; for nowa- 


days in our church women preach. And more 

than that, Alice is quite a good preacher ; and 
in this again she is not unlike some of our best 
preachers, who are women. 

The greatest sermon, to our mind, preached by 
Alice was not long ago, when she and her friends 
May and Esther Warren were together in the parlor 
of Mrs. Hendricks. 

Some one had made Alice a present of “ Precious 
Thoughts from Ruskin,” A great many of these 
thoughts were beyond Alice, even if she was a 
rather bright girl for one only fifteen years old. 
But there was one thought that laid firm hold upon 
her mind, and it helped her. It was about erystals. 

The girls knew what crystals were; for they had 
often taken sugar and salt and looked at then under 
a small microscope. They wondered at their hidden 
beauty. They had often seen a rough round stone, 
which, when broken open, burst forth in dazzling 
light from the crystals that clustered around the 
inside. 

They had no idea so much beauty was hidden 
away in the rough stone. 

But the thought from Ruskin so much admired 
by Alice was about ‘‘ crystal rest.” 

“Just think, girls, I have read to-day in my new 
book, oh, such a fine thought! It has a great deal of 
Kaster beauty to it. I think 1’ll bring it up in the 
class next Sunday.” 


“ What is it, Alice? do tell us,” was the wish of 
both May and Esther, 

“Oh, I cannot tell it as it is in the book, Ill go 
up to my room and get the book and bring it down.” 

“No, no, Alice, tell it your own way ; we ’ll like it 
better that way. ‘Tell it as you remember it.” 

“Tl try” said Alice; and she went on. 

“Tt is about crystals, girls, how they come to be 
such beautiful things, and what very plain things 
they are to begin with. My. Ruskin says that there 
perhaps is nothing less promising in the way of 
beauty than an ounce of earth —black earth — that 
we could dig up from a footpath near a manufactur- 
ing town. I guess he means any footpath on the 
outskirts of Lowell, Manchester, or Hudson. 

“One thinks as she reads, that she can almost see 
Mr. Ruskin with the piece of earth in his hand, talk- 
ing to her. That is the way I felt when I read what 
Tam going to tell you about.” 

“Well, we’ll imagine you are the great Ruskin, 
Alice,” said May. 

“Poor substitute, May. But then, just think of it! 
There he stands, and we three are looking at him. 
He has that bit of earth in his hand. He ts picking 
it to pieces, and goes on to say: Girls, this mud has 
in it clay, sand, soot, and water. 

“We knew that before, didn’t we, girls?” asked 
Alice. 

“But one thing we did n’t know is what Mr. Rus- 
kin now tells us: Let that ounce of mud have 
perfect rest, so that the sand grains gather by 
themselves, and the clay atoms by themselves, and 
the soot elements by themselves. 

“The clay could be burned and made into finest 
porcelain. Man could do that for it. But let the 
clay alone to follow its own bent,— what then? It 
becomes clear and hard, and its atoms become so 
arranged that they gather into a cluster of beauty 
the sun’s blue rays and give them to our eyes. We 
call that beautiful crystal a sapphire. 

“But the sand, meanwhile, is not idle; it too follows 
its bent, it too becomes clear and hard, and its atoms 
come into such relation to each other that sometimes 
they gather up for us the blue rays of light, some- 
times the green and sometimes the red rays. But 
whatever the color the atoms may gather up for us 
and give to our eyes, they always are in greatest 
beauty. 

“Our old sand friend, so common, is now the 
precious opal. 

“ Then there is the dirty black soot —it is carbon. 
Oh, so black! Is there any hope for it? Yes. It 
grows hard, it throws off its blackness. It becomes 
clearer and clearer, until it has the power to take 
to itself the sun’s full gift of pure light. It sends it 
all back in dazzling beauty, a most vivid blaze of 
light to greet our eyes. It is a diamond now. 

“Ts not all that beautiful, girls?” asked Alice, 
“Sometime read it for yourselves in Ruskin’s own 
book called, ‘ Ethics of the Dust.’”’ 

“But, Alice,’ asked May, “what about the 
water? You have n’t said a word about it since the 
first of the sermon.” 

“Sermon! not sermon, May,” protested Alice, 
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“Yes, sermon, and a good sermon,” answered 
Esther. 

“But about the water. I almost forgot the best 
part of it. Mr, Ruskin says the water too becomes 
pure, and might find its way to the tip of a rose leaf 
and hang there a beautiful dewdrop. But there is 
something better in store for it. ‘The frost touches 
it, and it too takes to itself crystal beauty ; it becomes 
a six-pointed star.” 

“That is beautiful!” cried out May and Esther. 

“ But that is not all. There is more,” said Alice. 

“What is it?” asked both girls. 

“This: that for the ounce of common earth, with 
its very common clay, and sand, and soot, and water, 
we have a sapphire, an opal, and a diamond, set in a 
star of snow.” 

They all looked very thoughtful. 

Alice waited a minute, and said, “That thought 
preached to me.” 

“What did it preach, Alice? ” asked Esther. 

“ Something like this : — 

“Tet the sapphire represent your intellect, the 
opal your heart, the diamond your will. Sometimes 
these are not very good, They are not what they 
ought to be. They are more like the clay, sand, and 
soot than like the crystal gems. But I wonder if, 
after all, by living in God’s light they may not 
become a sapphire mind, an opal heart, and a dia- 
mond will, set in a star of pure womanhood !” 

“That is a good sermon, Alice”’ said May, “a real 
good one. And though we don’t like sermons in 
stones, we will take this one this time.” 


SPRING AND THE VIOLET. 
BY ELLEN V. TALBOT. 


Tue frost was over, and Spring was here ; 
She found the meadows all brown and sere ; 
There was no sign of her livery 

On hill or level, on bush or tree. 

“ Arise, my children!” said Spring, “arise! 
And spread a welcome before my eyes.” 


But buds and blossoms, all pink and white, 

That could have shown her their presence bright, 
Cuddled the closer, each in its bed. 

“Too soon to call us, too soon,” they said ; 

And murmurs came from the shivering trees, 

“ Not yet, not yet, or we all shall freeze.” 


“ Will not one waken amid you all?” 

Cried Spring; and then, ere her tears could fall, 
A yiolet ptt forth a delicate ear 

That she might the voice of her mistress hear, 
Then quickly opened two eyes of blue 

That she might show herself brave and true. 


Then thereafter, though fields grew bright 

With growth of emerald and rose and white, 

The Spring, though she tended and loved the rest, 
Still gathered the violet for her breast ; 

For though it was humble and low and small, 

It had loved with a love that was best of all. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN APRIL WALK. 


BY ANNE E. PERKINS. 


T is a dull, lowering day, — “ overcast,” the 
country people say,—: with a certain penetrating 
rawness still in the air, due to the damp ground 

and occasional patches of snow yet remaining in the 
woods. Not a very promising day for a walk, 
perhaps, but offering more inducements than most 
people think. So I set out for the woods, which are 
reached by a lane, passing through an orchard. 
How fond birds are of an old orchard! We can see 
many nests now whose existence we did not suspect 
when the leaves were abundant, — mostly robins’ 
nests. There is a robin in the apple-tree, crying 


monotonously, ‘‘ Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up,” which 
is considered his “rain-song;” and there is a flash 
of blue, as a bluebird flies “from post to post along 
the cheerless fence!” 

This bids fair to be one of Lowell's 

“back’ard springs 

Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things,” 
so there is not much hope of finding mayflowers. 
But here, in a sunny nook, the buds are swelling. 
In a few days they will wear the ‘tints of ocean 
shells.”” Not far away we find the soft woolly buds 
of the hepatica, nearly always earlier than the 
arbutus. Not a foot from the buds the ground is 
hard and icy. The leaves are those of last year, 
purple-mottled now, and some of them half eaten by 
insects. They have an unusual form; the ancients 
thought it resembled the liver, and called it hepatica, 
from the Greek word meaning “ liver.” 

Bryant says of the hepatica: “Its just opened eye 
is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at.” But we 
find more white ones than blue. 

Kverywhere is evidence of last summer’s flowers, 
— skeletons of various woodland composite, star-like. 
Leaves that have remained through the winter, as 
the checkerberry, blackberry, and pyrola, all have a 
tendency to turn purple. ‘The various kinds of club- 
moss, or “evergreen,” extensively used for decora- 
tions, run in every direction. Here and there a 
checkerberry gleams, or a partridge-vine still displays 
its bright fruit. The graceful leaves of the little 
“gold-thread,” so appropriately named, glisten at 
my feet. We have many of us taken it in childhood, 
for its tonic properties, and pulled the golden roots. 
The sodden oak leaves do not rustle, but muffle my 
footsteps, so that the woodpecker, hammering above, 
has no warning. In trying to locate him, my senses 
are sharpened, until I hear many sounds I had not 
noticed before. It is very still, and one can hear for 
miles around. 

A train pulls slowly out of the station two miles 
away; a bell rings loudly from the Academy; the 
sound of steady, well-directed blows of a carpenter 
comes from another direction; the shrill crow of a 
cock ; the rasping, disagreeable ery of a bluejay; the 
raucous caw of a passing crow; the “tut, tut, tut” 
of a robin in the clearing near by; the welcome note 
of Pickering’s frog from a neighboring marsh. 

Through it all the distinct tapping of the wood- 
pecker. It is not easy to distinguish his black and 
white feathers from the bark, with its wrinkles and 
lichens. How Nature beautifies everything that is 
in danger of becoming unsightly! Every bowlder, 
fence, and stump, is clothed in vivid green moss. ‘The 
interlacing boughs of the “ murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks” form a screen, so that a hawk, alighting 
in the highest branches of a pine, does not see an 
intruder ;-a movement betrays me, and he suddenly 
wheels. The brook flows noisily, less musically than 
it will later; for it is overcharged with water from the 
recent rains and melting snow, and cannot break 
over the rocks. Its banks are lined with alders and 
willows. Ata distance the alders look like smoke; 
their graceful catkins overhang the brook, The 
silvery pussy-willows, dear to the heart of every 
country child, light the more sombre shrubs. 

A barberry bush stands by itself on the hill, with 
yet a few dried berries that attract the eye, and leave 
a sharp not unpleasant taste in the mouth. The 
grass shows patches of tender green on the sheltered 
slopes. Agamenticus shows more and more dimly 
through the mist, warning me of an approaching 
* April shower.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BE THYSELF! 


“Be master of thyself !’”? — 
Is word of love divine, 
Then time and place and pelf 
And everything is thine! 
WittuaM Brunton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CHURCH BELLS. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY, 


Tue Easter bells ring clear, 

Calling all men to hear ; 

“Blessed,” ring they, and “Blessed,” the answer 
below. 


Hark to St. Peter’s bells! 
And old Giralda tells 
Good news to Spanish ships that seaward, seaward 


go. 


From Notre-Dame there floats 
A shower of silvery notes, 
Ringing and singing, high o’er the French city. 


O’er the cold and barren sand 
Of the White Tsar’s far land, 
“ Pity,” the bells implore for men, “ Pity!” 


Old Roland tolls in Ghent, 
His notes a warning sent, — 
“Hear ye the Voice of Life, hear ye forever!” 


Peter and Tom and Ben, — 
All names of Englishmen, — 
Rhyming and chiming far o’er field and river. 


From Scandinayia’s strand 
Peal forth a lusty band, 
Echoed by fiord deep, and rocky island. 


Spire and dome and tower, 

Ruled by the Kaiser’s power, 

Wake with their Christmas song, lowland 
highland. 


and 


One day in all the year 
All the bells ye shall hear, 
Ringing together in joyous commotion. 


Whate’er men pray below, 
All bells one language know ; 
“Peace on earth,” sing they, from ocean to ocean, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SYLVIA’S SECRET. 


BY M. A. DEANE. 


HITHER bound, my lady bountiful 2 ” cried 

\\\ a pleasant voice from behind, as Sylvia 
Hammond tugged her heavy basket up the 

long hill toward Lundy Street; and almost in a 
twinkling, Myrtle Ross, quite out of breath with her 
unwonted exertion, had caught up with her friend 


Sylvia, and was keeping step with her in a most 


leisurely manner, looking curiously at the basket, 
meanwhile, 

“T was just going up to Daisy Mahone’s,” said 
Sylvia. “The poor child has had a hard time since 
her mother’s death.” ; 

“T know,” assented Myrtle, : 

“She had to leave school, where she was doing 
splendidly, to keep house for her father and take 
care of the children; and then, after Mr. Mahone 
met with that accident in the mill, he was unable to 
earn as much as before, and so I suppose they are 
very poor withal. Iam so sorry for Daisy!” 

By this time they had reached the little brown 
house at the top of the hill, and Myrtle, declining 
Sylvia’s invitation to join her in calling upon Daisy, 
went on farther, to “do an errand,” she said, “for 
her mother,” promising to be back in time to walk 
home with Sylvia. 

Had Daisy Mahone thought at all about callers 
that morning, she would have deemed it a very 
inopportune time for them; but she was too full of 
ee and discouragement to think of anything 
else. 


_— 


She was truly a brave, noble girl, as everybody 
agreed; and had borne up wonderfully under the 
_ great burden which had fallen upon her, on the 
\death of her mother. 

But on this particular March morning, with the 
east wind blowing, the ground bare and sodden, and 
the sky of a most depressing leaden hue, Daisy’s 
fortitude had suddenly given way under the pressure 
of several little mishaps, each trivial enough, perhaps, 
in itself, but serious in the aggregate, and something 
in the nature of that “last straw which breaks the 
camel's back.” 

She had risen with a headache, the hydrant-water 
had been turned off, the cistern-pump could not be 
made to work, the milkman had failed to come, and, 
_ to crown all, the fire of green maple, which had taken 
a deal of coaxing all the morning, finally went 
out entirely, and resisted all efforts to rekindle it. 

Dottie whimpered with the cold; but mischievous 
little Jessie seemed inclined to keep herself warm by 
increased activity, and when, in one of her boldest 
explorations to the top shelf of the pantry, she 
knocked down and broke a china cup, a cherished 
keepsake of the dear mother, poor, overwrought 
Daisy burst into a flood of tears, and for a few 
minutes the heavy weight upon her heart seemed 
almost more than she could bear! 

She heard Sylvia Hammond’s gentle knock upon 
the door, and answered it mechanically, without 


thinking of her tear-stained face or the disordered _ 


room, so utterly miserable and discouraged was she, 
this girl of fifteen, who was the only caretaker and 
homemaker in her father’s house. 

“Good-morning, Daisy,” said Sylvia, in a voice so 

pleasant and cheery it almost made one happy to 
hear it. Daisy brightened visibly as she returned 
the lively greeting of her guest, though she could not 
wholly remove the evidences of suffering from her 
face. Sylvia’s quick eyes and quicker sympathies 
took in the situation at once, but she wisely refrained 
from any allusion to it. 

“T have brought the children some of the ‘ goodies’ 

- left from mother’s birthday-party last evening,” she 
remarked, setting down the well-filled basket, and 
removing the cover. ‘Come, Jessie, here is a nice 
piece of sponge cake for you, and I think Dottie will 
like this doughnut.” And having filled the little 
extended hands with good things, she gracefully 
presented a generous piece of marble cake to Daisy, 
saying, “I want you to try a piece of this because I 
made it; see if you do not think I will make a 
splendid cook yet.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Daisy, tasting the piece; 
“this is delicious. How could you make it so good ?” 
taking another bite. 

“Oh! Lonly kept close to the recipe, which is one 
of my mother’s best,” answered Sylvia, carelessly ; 
“but your fire has gone out, has it not? Just let me 
make it burn for you, while you empty the basket. 
I am learning to make fires, too, at home, and I want 
to show you as many of my. accomplishments as I 
can,” she continued, laughing. 

In the meantime, she had gathered up some papers 
from the basket, and to the wonder and admiration 
of the shivering little group she soon had a roaring 
fire, about which they all gathered sociably. Then 
she produced a few tempting-looking magazines from 
her cloak-pocket, which she said she brought for 

_ Daisy to read, and began showing the pictures to the 
children, while she continued her talk with Daisy. 

It was not five minutes before every cloud had 
disappeared from the really pretty faces about the 
fire, as, almost without knowing how, they were all 
“warmed and filled.” 


“T have a splendid plan for you, Daisy,” she said. | 


“There is going to be an evening-school; there will 
be a number of girls in attendance and one lady 
teacher. I will see that there is a place secured for 
you in this school, and you will soon have the chance 
you have been so long wishing for.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” exclaimed Daisy, clasping 
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her hands in an ecstasy of joy; “I have so longed to 
go to school, and an evening school will be just the 
thing for me, because papa can take care of the 
children. Oh, I can never thank you enough!” 

“Never mind thanking me at all,” said Sylvia, 
putting on her wraps, and taking the empty basket 
in her hand. “You must be careful of yourself, 
Daisy, and get a few more roses into your cheeks 
before the school begins. Oh, there is my friend, 
Myrtle Ross! I was to be ready to walk home with 
her. Good-by,” and she was off like a flash, leaving 
three happy hearts in the poor little brown house. 

Myrtle smiled as Sylvia joined her on the sidewalk, 

“How happy you look,” she said. “I would give 
all my pocket money to know the secret of your 
constant cheerfulness.” 

“Would you, indeed? I’ve half a mind to tell 
you,” laughed Sylvia; “but, joking aside,” she con- 
tinued, soberly, “I will tell you if you will promise 
to try my plan.” 

“That I will, with pleasure. I know it can be 
nothing objectionable, or it would not be attended 
with such excellent results to yourself.” 

“Well,” said Sylvia, blushing a little, and looking 
somewhat embarrassed, ‘‘I never told any one before, 
but I have made this little compact with myself. L 
agree to try every week, sincerely, to brighten some- 
body’s home, selecting each week the home that 
seems darkest and most miserable, or one that has 
some special want that I can supply. Of course with 
my limited means I cannot accomplish a great deal. 
Some weeks, with all the hard thinking and the ear- 
nest effort expended upon the matter, it amounts to 
nothing more than the gift of a flower, or a bit of 
fruit, or the loan of a book, or perhaps the speaking 
of a kind and encouraging word, just where I think 
that each will be most helpful. But the loving study 
and constant watchfulness required to make the effort 
are productive of great happiness, though one can 
really do but very little.” 

Myrtle looked grave, but remained silent for a 
while. She was thinking: “This is the true spirit of 
Christ, who went about doing good; this+is real 
obedience to the Golden Rule.” 

After a while she asked, “ How came you to think 
of this plan, Sylvia ?” 

“Oh, I should have told you!” replied Sylvia; “it 
is not my own idea at all, it was suggested to me by 
a very sweet old lady who visited at our house two 
years ago.” 

“And you have been acting upon this suggestion 
all this while, Sylvia?” 

“Yes; trying to. As I have told you, it has often 
seemed with very small results as far as the others 
are concerned; but it has given me more pleasure 
than any other effort of my whole life.” 

“T cannot doubt it,” replied Myrtle, “and I shall 
lose no time in making a trial of it; but I have been 
thinking, sadly, of how much I have lost by not 
attempting something of the kind sooner. Shall I 
take my own home first ? You know ‘ Charity begins 
at home,’” looking archly at Sylvia. 

“Oh! [forgot to tell you,” replied Sylvia, “ that 
sometimes I drop all the others and take my own 
home, try as honestly and truly as I can to brighten 
it, especially for a week; and you cannot think how 
pleased and happy mother is when, after coaxing her 
to go out walking or riding, I summon all my resolu- 
tion and do some particularly hard piece of work as 
a pleasant surprise to her. But here we are at your 
gate. How very short the walk has seemed !” 

And go the two girls parted, Myrtle tripping lightly 
up the steps of her lovely home, her tender heart 
filled as never before with high resolve and earnest 
determination, while Sylvia pursued her homeward 
way, happy in the consciousness of having “ bright- 
ened one more home,” and of having been instru- 
mental in adding one more to the ever widening 
circles of human influence, by which other, and per- 
haps far away homes that she could never hope to 
reach, might be brightened, beautified, and blessed. 


1” 
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CAT’S CRADLE. 
BY A. M. MARRIOTT, 


When the evening lamps are lighted, 
And the fire aglow, 
Comes a tiny little maiden 
Whom you all should know; 
Comes and climbs upon my knees: 
“ Now mamma, cat’s cradle, please.” 


And this witching little maiden, 
With her eyes so brown, 

Tho’ her lips with smiles are laden, 
Looks demurely down, 

As she thus begins t® tease : 

“Now mamma, cat’s cradle, please.” 


So I drop my book or sewing, 
For full well I know 
There will be no use in trying 
Now to read or sew, 
While my pet Alma Louise 
Says: “Mamma, cat’s cradle, please.” 


With the aid of her small fingers 
We the cradle make, 

And barn doors and bridges also, 
From the string we shape. 

While the little one at ease 

Says: ‘ Another one, now, please.” 


As the flying moments pass, 
And at last she tircs 
Of the simple little game 
She so much admires, 
She puts the string all safe away, 
For use again another day. 


When upon the pillow softly 
Her dear head is pressed, 
And with smiles across her features 
Gently she finds rest, 
We cannot think it wasted, quite, 
The time we spend in play each night. 


Little child, alas! too quickly 
Will the sure time be 
When no more you'll find your greatest joy 
Playing games with me. 
For these small things she ’ll no more tease, 
Nor cat’s cradle longer please. ~ 


Years will come and years will vanish, 
Many changes bring, 

Yet, I’m sure she’ll not forget me, 
Little winsome thing, 

When we thus, by fireside bright, 

Played cat’s cradle every night. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first one thou mayest 


meet 

In lane, highway, or open 
street, 

That he and we, and all men, 
move 


Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky 
above. 
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EASTER IN THE OLD WORLD. 


AT 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STINTS. 


I usxp to think when I was small 
That big folks had no stints at all; 
But now, alas, I’ve learned to know 
That stints, as well as people, grow 


Annib Horton Youne. 


Wise men are mstructed by reason; less intelli- 
gent men by experience ; the most ignorant by neces- 


sity, and animals by instinct. CicrRo. 


CHURCH. 


cat-tails in the Fresh Pond swamps was yet 
a keen reminder that the rest of the world 

_was not at this time so released from the 
snow and wind, by any means, as this choice — 
corner, called by its visitors the “ Wren 
Orchard.” ‘Though in here the snow still 
lay deep, the few places where it had melted 
away showed brown patches of earth, very 
yielding in consequence of the sun’s coneen- 
trated heat. Another encouraging token of 
winter’s speedy disappearance was the slow- 
flowing brook, which, hemmed in by grass 
of a vivid green, ran down in shallow depth 
through cress and other living, growing 
plants. 

The sun shone warm and mild in the | 
orchard. I sat down on a lichened bowlder 
of some considerable size, then even hot. 
Around me the birds sang cheerfully at 
their work. ‘There were not many, but all 
seemed happy and contented. They must 
have been well acquainted, having shared 
together the hardships of the winter in this 
region. Some kinglets, the golden-crowns, 
were busily examining an aged cedar, blown 
down, — too old to withstand the powerful 
buffets of the winds of December and 
January. Like this one, there were many 
cedars, together with a few savins, which lay ; 
prostrate on the snow, having scattered in 
their fall many, many berries of their pur- 
plish fruit, which the tree-sparrows eagerly 
ate. ae” 

The scene was, in fact, not all peaceful; 
for strewn about were these trees, which 
for years had bravely bent their mass of 
branches to the wind; but now their force 
had failed. The snow-flurried blast had 
blown down the little valley, stretching all 
that opposed. 

But the juncos—or, to use their more 
familiar name, snowbirds — flitted carelessly " 
about, unmindful of the destruction caused 
by the rude storms. Snap! snap! snap! 
like the breaking of brittle twigs, went these 
happy birds with their beaks, as they flew in 
and ouf about the orchard. They care not 
for the cold. See that little fellow standing 
quietly on a branch, while the chill west 
wind ruffles up his plumage. As the wind 
freshens, it bends slightly the tops of the 
evergreens and cedars. How trim they look, 
these trees! Indeed, one might imagine 
this savin-orchard an enlargement of some — 
Kate Greenaway scene. I doubt if these 


trees could look more straight, —no; not 
even if trimmed by a gardener. 

A few crows go cawing past; but, seeing 
me, they sheer off some distance. Then : 
alighting in a hickory a few hundred yards _ 
away, they caw unceasingly at the intruder. 
Soon, however, they wax impatient; and 

-when they see I show no signs of leaving _ 
this beautiful place, they decamp, with noisy 
cawings. : 

On a dry, dead milkweed stalk there rests 
a chick-a-dee, which sways to and fro, eying — 
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A PROMISE OF SPRING. 
BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


VERY few days ago, I journeyed out from the 
old “college town” to the neighboring hills, 
to see how much longer we might expect this 

cold, uncompromising winter to remain. From my 
favorite resort, along the Belmont-Arlington ridge, 
it seemed evident that spring was already near, if not 
actually present. I concluded that it had certainly 
arrived at this particular nook; but the memory of 
my walk up there through the blustering jungles of 


_ jerked-out affair, not to be compared to thie of the 


: 

2 
me boldly, but with due caution. I whistle } 
with as perfect imitation as I can the 
“phoebe” note, which on choice, rare occasions this 
bird gives voice to. Straightway, with no hesitation, 
it replies ; but, ah, how much more perfect than my 
whistle was it! No bird’s note can ever, in my ears, 
have that same purity of tone, that silvery quality, 
which pervades this whistle of the chick-a-dee. One 
is never to refer this in any manner to tke quarrel- 
some call of the pheebe itself; for it is a snarling, 


jolly black-cap. 

It is noon. I hear the whistles and horns and 
other signals calling out, announcing an hour of rest 
to the workmen. ‘The sun grows still more hot. 0 
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will soon, however, turn less warm, and finally 


‘ sink into the blue depths of the west. But 


5 though this is a suitable time for going back, 


~ Ido not like to depart from the cedar-orchard. — 


I am loath to hurry back to the noisy city, 


\ where I shall find the wind more keen, as 


/it meets me at street corners unexpectedly. 
‘After a slight cessation from work, the birds 
conginue, as before, to busy themselves in the 

_ bark and at the privet-bush. 

But even here it grows colder, hinting of a 
country night. Contented to have seen some 
signs of spring, I slowly go back to the 
town,—not so bleak, after all, only made 
more disagreeable by contrast with the Wren 
Orchard. 
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EASTER LILIES. 
BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


; A BLUEBIRD sang in the maple, 
For the Kaster-tide drew nigh; 
We sat in the deepening twilight, 
My dear little maid and I. 


We told o’er the beautiful lessons 
That the varying seasons bring, 
How the Father lovingly worketh 
The miracle of the Spring ; 
And how ‘mid the snows of winter, 
Deep down ’neath the cold dark sod, 
The flower-life peacefully slumbers, 
Held safe in the hand of God. 


Next morn, in the church, beside me, 
Demure in her wonted place, 

My little maid sat entranced, 
A smile on her sweet young face. 

O the children, how blithely they warbled 
The carols of Easter day! 

B’en the lilies that bloomed o’er the altar 
No purer in heart than they. 


A sunbeam stole through the chancel, 
And lo, to our wondering eyes, 
The lily-bells shone transfigured 
Like blossoms of Paradise. 


My little maid gazed at the vision, 


Half awed as the glory grew, 


Then a glimmer of understanding 


Woke the smile on her lips anew. 


And I bent to catch the murmur 


Of her whisper soft and low, — 
“My roses, and pinks, and pansies, 
That faded so long ago, 


“ Far down in the cold and the darkness, 


EASTER IN 


COMING FROM 


THE OLD WORLD. 


CHURCH. 


Just slept through the long, long hours, 


And now they have risen at Easter 
In loyely white angel-flowers !” 
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Crossine a pasture-slope that southward lay, 
I suddenly surprised beneath a tree 
A girlish creature, who at sight of me 
Sprang up, all wild with daintiest dismay. 
“Stay, pretty one!” I cried. “ Who art thou, pray ?” 
’*Mid tears and freaks of pettish misery 
And sighings, “I am April,” answered she; 
“T rear the field-flowers for my sister May.” 
Then, with an arch laugh sidewise, clear and strong, 
Turned blithely up the valley with a song. 
O, C. AuRINGER. 
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A NICE APRIL FOOL’S DAY. 
BY AUNTIE BHTH. 


ON’T it be fun!” chuckled Miltie. 
“ Awful fun!” giggled Percy. 


“ And—and if won’t do any harm,” said 
little Will, his big blue eyes half laughing, half 
anxious. 

‘“(Q, you little ninny! ’sif it ever did harm to have 
a little fun! Now don’t you go to gettin’ ’fraid, 
and spoilin’ all our sport. If you do, we won’t tell 
you things any more.” 

“Ho, I ain’t scared a mite; I only just did n’t want 
to make papa sorry ‘bout anythin’, that’s all;” and 
Will tried to look as if he was sure that Miltie 
French and Percy White were boys to be trusted, 


and that anything they thought it all right to do 
must be right, and he hoped mamma would think so 
too. 

Nib Nibson was the only colored boy in school. 
He was n’t a very pleasant boy, although he was 
quite a good scholar. Yet poor little Patsy Moran 
always said Nib could be as kind as—very kind! 
“There ain’t anither b’y in arl the school as kin help 
yez figger betther thin can Nib,” Patsy declared. 

Way off from the farther end of the village came 
Nib every day to school, and as he never weut home 
at noon, he always had with him his lunch, done up 
in a coarse brown paper. ‘This he ate at noon, when 
the other children had gone home to their nice hot 
dinners. At recess, the children all left the school- 
room for the playground, unless if rained, and Miss 
Warner generally went into Miss Webber’s room. 
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It most always happens when one boy or girl has 
an unfortunate quick temper, that instead of trying 
to help such a one to keep calm and quiet, the young 
mates will think it fun to do the opposite, just to see 
the angry frown come on the poor little face, and to 
hear the hasty, angry words that come pouring forth. 
Oh, how cruel! And how the kind Master in Heaven 
must feel to see his poor, hot-tempered child tried in 
such a thoughtless way ! 

And Miltie French had a. good, tender mother, 
who would have cried with sorrow had she imagined 
her boy, her Milton, of whom she was so fond and 
proud, could do anything to trouble a poor little 
colored boy. And, dear me, how Lawyer White’s 
eyes would have opened had he known what his boy 
Percy was planning as “awful fun!” 

Yes, it was “awful fun,” for in using too strong a 
word for such a young mouth, Percy had hit pretty 
near the truth. It is pretty nearly “awful” to 
plague any one. 

As for Will Snowden, the minister’s little son, he 
had been taught what was right just as carefully as 
a small boy could be tanght anything, and every 
night at bedtime Mamma Snowden sat a little while 
close to Will’s bed, and they had a dear little talk 
about what had happened during the day; and Will 
used to love to tell his mamma everything. It was 
very seldom anything happened Will did n’t want to 
tell about, and those beautiful little bedside talks 
kept the boy from some bits of mischief he might 
have got into, only that he thought just in time how 
he should hate to see his dear mamma’s face when 
he told of himself. Hiding anything never occurred 
to the child; it isn’t likely to, where mother and child 
are such good friends. 

But now, here was April Fool’s Day close at hand ; 
and all little people are such fun-lovers that many are 
the jokes they think they will enjoy with each other 
when this jolly day comes round. But children 
should remember that there is no fun, nor anything 
the least bit funny, in doing to their little friends on 


April Fool’s Day what they would n’t want done to: 


themselves. The “Golden Rule” is a lovely rule for 
April Fool’s Day. 

What naughty spirit put it into Miltie French’s 
mind, it might be hard to say, but all at once he 
nearly laughed aloud right in school, he was so 
amused at something that came into his mind. Of 
course Perey White and Will Snowden, who saw 
Miltie’s merry face, were very impatient for school 
to be done so they could find out what had pleased 
Miltie so. 

As soon as they were on the road home, Miltie 
began: “O Tsay! I know what would be such fun! 
This is Monday, and Thursday comes April Fool’s 
Day. I couldn’t help thinking how funny it would 
be to stay in the schoolroom a minute after the rest 
had gone out, and for one of us to catch Nib Nibson’s 
lunch out of his desk and puta paper done up 
’xactly like it in its place, with nothin’ but chips in it. 
We could put his lunch in his overcoat pocket, so’s 
he’d find it afterwards; but if we could only peep 
and see how he’d fluster ’round when he opened the 
paper, —my! would n’t it make me laugh! ” 

And they all three, Miltie French, Percy White, 
and Will Snowden, agreed that they must try such 
capital sport; for even if Miss Warner found it out, 
they could say that it was only an April fool, and 
that the lunch was in Nib’s coat pocket all safe. 

That night Will Snowden did n’t think very much 
about what he had agreed to do, and did n’t mention 
it to his mother. But all day Tuesday he was un- 
comfortable, and wished he had n’t agreed to take 
part in a joke of that kind. Still, he did n’t mention 
it at night, because, without thinking, he had 
promised the other boys he would n’t tell anybody 
about the April-fool joke. It’s always risky for boys 
and girls to promise they won’t tell anything, when 
the promise takes in, or we might say includes, their 
parents. 

But after Will’s mamma had gone downstairs 


that Tuesday night, the little boy felt very unhappy, 
and he began wondering how he could get out of the 
whole thing. But Will was like other children, and 
didn’t want to be laughed at or scolded. If he 
backed out, Miltie French and Percy White would 
think he was a little coward, and never would tell 
him things again. 

He was too young to see that he was already a 
little coward in being afraid to tell his mates he 
would n’t take part in what his conscience was tell- 
ing him was cruel and unkind. 

Wednesday, Will felt still worse, and all day long, 
even when Miltie and Percy showed him the queer 
bundle of brown paper that looked so much like 
Nib’s package of luncheon, he had to laugh; yes, even 
then he wished with all his heart he knew nothing 
about the plan to fool poor passionate Nib and throw 
him into a rage. 

At night, oh, at night, it was dreadful! He could n’t 
tell his wise papa or his knowing mamma, who could 
have helped him so quickly, because of that foolish 
promise not to tell. After his mamma had gone 
downstairs he began thinking, and thinking, and 
wondering what he could do to save poor Nib from 
being fooled, and yet not let the other boys know he 
hated the idea they thought such a fine April fool. 

All at once an idea came into his mind. Miltie 
French and Percy White had both said it was per- 
fectly right to fool people on April Fool’s Day if you 
could be bright enough to do it. Well, if it was 
right to fool poor black little Nib Nibson, it certainly 
must be right to fool Miltie and Percy, if he could, 

At that, Will sat up in bed and called his mother. 
When she came, he said eagerly: ‘“ Mamma, I can 
do whatever J please with my big orange in the 
morning, can’t 14” 

“ Certainly,” said his mother, 

“And can’t I have a chicken leg that was left at 
dinner to-day, and a frosted cake I didn’t eat to- 
night, and a tart, and a doughnut, t’morrow mornin’ ? 
Can’t I, mamma? Oh, and a banana! I can, can’t 12” 

Mamma Snowden had to langh. “ Why, my dear 
little son,” she said, “what would become of you if I 
let you have such a bundle of food as that ?” 

“Oh, but I want to do something splendid with it,” 
said Will. “I can’t tell ’bout it t’night, but it’s good; 
really it is.” 

She had so much confidence in her boy that at 
length she promised he should have the orange, the 
drumstick, the frosted cake, the doughnut, and the 
banana, and Norah should wrap them neatly in coarse 
brown paper before school time in the morning. 

It was something of a tug to get the package 
into his pocket in the morning, but Will succeeded. 
He looked so bright and happy when he met Miltie 
and Percy that they felt glad he had stopped worry- 
ing for fear he wasn’t doing right in fooling poor 
colored Nib. 

At recess time they all pretended to leave the 
schoolroom ; then Will found that Miltie and Percy 
had decided he must be the one to put the chips in 
Nib’s desk. Will had expected he would have to 
dart back after the boys had left their package, 
catch it out, and put his nice luncheon in its place. 
But at the last moment they had agreed to make 
Will do the naughty deed, as he would be less likely 
to be found out. 

As it was, this helped Will. Back he ran to the 
room, slyly took Nib’s brown-paper package from 
his desk, and put the substantial luncheon in its 
place. Then he put the package in Nib’s overcoat 
pocket, and put the bundle of chips in his own pocket. 

When he reached the playground the boys were so 
full of a game that they took no trouble to ask Will 
how he succeeded; but on the way home they asked 
if he got Nib’s luncheon out all right, and Will 
simply said, Yes. 

At school that afternoon, Miltie and Percy felt 
puzzled. Nib Nibson’s dark face was bright and 
smiling. And when Miltie accidentally drew a ball 
from his pocket in pulling out his handkerchief, Nib 


sprang forward, picked it up, and handed it to him 
like a little gentleman. Nib’s recitations were so 
fine that afternoon that Miss Warner said, ‘ Why, 
Nib, you are doing even better than usual; what is 
the reason, I wonder?” And the whole school 
laughed when Nib replied, “I spec’s ’cause I’se 
had sech a nice Ap’le Fool’s day.” 

Going home, Miltie and Perey were very sober. “TI 
wish we’d never touched his old lunch,” said Miltie. 
“ We could n’t see him, anyhow, when he took out 
the chips; but he’s got ahead of us with his good way 
of taking it. He just picked up my ball because he 
thought I put the chips-in his desk. -I wish I 
had n’t.” 

“So do I,” began Percy. “Of course he’ll find 
his own lunch soon’s he puts his overcoat on, but 
*t was kinder mean, after all, to take his dinner away. 
I won’t do anything of that kind again.” 

“T thought ’t was me went to Nib’s desk,” said 
Will. 

“Oh, well, but we set you up to it,” said Miltie, 
with true manliness. “I don’t b’lieve you’d ever 
touched Nib’s lunch if it had n’t been for us.” 

“Are you real sorry about the chips?” asked 
Will. 

“Yes, I am, really,” said Miltie; and Percy said, 
“Tam too.” 

“Well, then, here they are,” said Will; and he 
took the brown-paper package from his pocket, and, 
opening it, let the chips fly in every direction. Then 
he told the whole story; told how his conscience 
pricked so, he decided if, as they said, it was per- 
fectly right to fool Nib, it must also be perfectly right 
to fool them. 

“ Hooray !” cried Miltie, throwing his cap into the 


air; “ this is the nicest April Fool’s Day I ever saw!”~ 


and Percy said yes, he thought so too. 

“T won’t ever fool any one in a way to make them 
hurt or angry again,” said Percy. “I think ’t was 
ever so much nicer to see Nib so happy than it would 
been to seen him fright’fly angry.” 

But when Will told his parents all about it at 
supper time, they looked a little sober. And papa 
explained that he did n’t like what were called “ prae- 
tical jokes.” “ They are silly,” he said, “and are 
far more likely to make unpleasant feelings than 
anything else. A “practical joke” is doing some- 
thing which is apt to annoy or fool some one. Now, 
although I am glad your kind little heart thought 
up something better than depriving poor Nib of his 
luncheon, yet for a while you really deceived your 
little comrades. Better leave such jokes for people 
who are willing to get into trouble. I want my little 
son to love fun, but I always want it fun of a straight- 
forward kind.” 

Yet Miltie and Percy and Will and poor little 
colored Nib really had a very nice April Fool’s Day 
that year. 


UNDER THE LEAVES. 


Orr have I walked the woodland paths 
Without the blest foreknowing 
That, underneath the.withered leaves, 
The fairest buds were growing. 
To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The wrecks of autumn’s splendor, 
And shows the sweet arbutus flowers, 
Spring’s children pure and tender. 


O prophet souls, with lips of bloom 
Outvying in their beauty 

The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty ! 

Walk life’s dark ways, ye seem to say, 
With love’s divine foreknowing, 

That, where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 


A. LAiIGHTON. 
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HARBINGERS. 


Wuat joy, when woods are wet 
With melted snow, when shines the faint warm sun, 


~ ‘To find that sweetest thing, and only one, 


An early violet. 


‘A promise of the Spring ; 
Like odors from a garden far away, 
That tell, as only wind-borne odors may, 
Of buds and blossoming. 
WitriaM Francis BARNARD, 
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HOW JIM SAVED THE CLOWN. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY R. ADELAIDE WITHAM. 
Ape: two boys had not slept much all night; and 


when the sun rose over the hill in the pasture 

that misty July morning, it looked through the 
open kitchen door of the old farmhouse, and saw one 
lad splashing his head and face with water from the 
pail beside the sink, and the other with his -head all 
wound up in the big rolley in the corner, rubbing as 
if his life depended on it. The old kitchen looked 
just the same as usual that morning. ‘The big clock 
in the corner ticked as slowly as ever, as if half tired 
with its unceasing labor of years. ‘The big loaves of 
bread were rising on the table; the beans, near \by, 
were still soaking; the flies were quietly crawling 
over the warm chimney-place; and the stove was 
fairly shining from its yesterday afternoon’s polish. 
But down in front of the stove were two pairs of 
small boots, —strong, sturdy, clumsy little boots. 
They had been placed there the night before, after a 
thorough, expert greasing by the hired man, Job. 
Now, these boots had been bought with egg-money, 
carefully saved for months, and until now had ap- 
peared only on Sundays. But this was Tuesday, 
and something unusual must be going to happen. 

It all came about in this way. The twins had been 
sent to the store the afternoon before, when the mail- 
stage came in, to get the weekly paper and “ Zion’s 
Herald,” and had come back with eyes large and 
shining. At supper it all came out, — how they had 
seen the big circus posters down at the store, with 
“the pink lady on the white horse, and the man eat- 
ing snakes, and the little boy standing in the fire.” 

“You would n’t let us go last year, father, you 
know; but you said maybe we could next time,’ Jo 
said wistfully, keeping his voice calm, lest he should 
show too much enthusiasm and eagerness. Jim’s 
face was bent down to his plate; but his eyes were 
dancing, and his little fists clutched the cloth under 
the table. 

Farmer Noyes took no notice of them, but con- 
tinued to talk with Job about the marsh grass, as 
if there were no such things as circuses and small 
boys in the world. 

When it began to grow dark, Jim and Jo as usual 
were trudging side by side up the long lane, at the 
end of which the cows were waiting for them ta 
let the bars down. They were both very quiet, and 
Jo was switching off the tops of the daisies as if he 
had some spite against the pretty things. 

“Tell you what, Jo,” said Jim at last, half timidly, 
“you’ve got thirty-three cents from your pigeons’ 
eggs, and I’ve got twenty-eight for carrying water 
and feeding old Susan’s hens; and maybe —p’raps 
the man he’d let us in for fifty, ’cause we’re 
twins.” : 

“No, he won’t; don’t you think so,” Jo snapped 
back. “ There ain’t anybody in this world that likes 
boys; and there ain’t no circus for you nor me this 
year, any more than there was last year when the 
corn all withered.” 

Jim let his face fall then as long as Jo’s; and a 
slow, dismal procession of cows and boys came back 
into the farmyard as the sun was sinking behind 


the roof of the cornhouse. Jo put the bars of the 
yard up with a decided thump; and when they went 
in, Jim dropped his pile of wood behind the stove as 
mournfully as if the last tree in the world had been 
felled, and no one knew what could be burned next. 

Farmer Noyes looked up from his paper at the thud, 
and said, “ Off to bed now, boys.” Jo was just going 
to put an extra wrinkle into his dismal scowl, when 
he added, “If it don’t rain to-morrow, and if you’ll 
hustle around in the morning and get all the chores 
done, and Job and I can git the salt grass in, maybe 
we 'll go to the circus, seein’ ’s we ’vye got to go to 
town and git that horse-rake mended.” Then he 
went on with his newspaper, as if he did not know 
that he had made two small hearts almost stand still 
with joy. 

Jo looked at Jim, who was standing with both 
hands stuffed deep down into his trousers pockets, and 
puckered up his mouth for a prolonged whistle; but 
he thought better of it, gave one look at his father, 
who was lost in his paper again, then turned and ran 
into the dark entry, followed by Jim. Of course 
there was a furious tumbling upstairs, and something 
that sounded very much like an ecstatic hornpipe 
was danced on the bare boards above. 

Farmer Noyes heard the noise; and as he tipped 
back his chair to take down the almanac from its 
place by the stove, he even smiled grimly, and mum- 
bled, “’Spose I was just as crazy as that myself 
when I was a young chap.” 

Then all was quiet overhead; and only the mice, 
who take such times to pry into human affairs, heard 
Jim ask from the depths of his pillow, in an awed 
tone, “ Do you ’spose, Jo, that that little boy really will 
stand in the fire?” and Jo answer, “ Course; did n’t 
it say so? Now, shut your eyes tight, and count 
hard, and you’ll go to sleep, and the night ’ll go 
quicker.” 

Jim turned over, half-whispering, “ People do like 
little boys, after all, Jo.” 

In ten minutes both were asleep, with visions of 
Job, with a yellow chignon and pink skirt, riding on 
staid old Dolly, and firing off pistols to make her 
jump through fire rings. 

Then the eventful morning came. Chores were 
done as quickly as two pairs of eager feet and hands 
could do them. Jim, in his excitement, put the 
chickens’ food in the cows’ drinking-trough; and Jo 
stumbled up the kitchen steps in his haste, and spilled 
a whole pail of water over the floor. But these were 
only little things. 

' When all was done, the stockings and shoes had to 
be pulled on. Somehow the brown, active toes did 
not fret at their stiff prisons as much as usual to-day ; 
for this time it did not mean two hours of restless 
squirming on the hard pew in the bare white church. 

At last, all were in the wagon, — Farmer Noyes, 
Job, little Jo and Jim, the bags of corn that were 
going to mill, and the horse-rake that was to be 
mended. 

At the last moment, Mother Noyes, who was stand- 
ing in the porch, shading her eyes with her hand as 
she surveyed them all critically, said, “ Have you got 
your handkerchiefs, boys +” 

Of course they had n’t thought of them. So back 
she ran, and brought out the two gingham squares, 
and gaye the blue one with “Merry Christmas” 
worked in the corner to Jim, and the red one witha 
white “Souvenir” to Jo, who promptly stuffed it 
into his pocket, well out of the way. Then Farmer 
Noyes whipped up the horses, and they rolled out of 
the yard into the dusty highway. 

(To be continued.) 


Tt is the penalty of fame that a man must keep 
rising. “ Get a reputation and then go to bed,” is 
the absurdest of all maxims. ‘(Keep up a reputation 
or go to bed,” would be nearer the truth. 

CHAPIN. 
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Se. Permr’s CATHEDRAL. 


THE famous Church of St. Peter’s is said to have been 
first founded in A.D. 109, by Theodora, sister of Hermes, 
Prefect of Rome; but another writer gives the foundation 
to Saint Peter himself, who is believed to have dedicated 
it to his divine Master. 

History gives no earlier foundation than 442, by the 
Empress Eudoxia, from whom the church takes its name, 
Eudoxian Basilica, and who placed there one of the 
famous chains, which form a great attraction to Roman 
Catholic pilgrims. 

The edifice was of great size and magnificence, but had 
begun to decay when Pope Nicholas V., in 1450, then in 
power, resolved to erect a cathedral. The walls had risen 
to a height of four or five feet only when the Pope died, 
in 1455. The work was not resumed till fifty years later, 
when a new impulse was given to the work by the idea 
of Julius II. to erect a tomb for himself during his own 
lifetime. In order to do this, he destroyed the old St. 
Peter’s, and eighty-seven tombs of his predecessors. 

The design of this tomb was immense, and was intended 
to contain more than forty statues, which were to include 
Moses, Saint Peter, Saint Paul, Rachel and Leah, and 
chained figures of the Provinces, while those of the 
Heayen and the Earth were to support the sarcophagus 
of the Pope. 

These plans were cut short by the death of Julius, in 
1513, when only four of the statues were finished; of 
those that were finished were the Moses, the Rachel, and 
the Leah, which were used for the existing memorial. 
After all, Julius was not buried here; the tomb is merely 
a memorial. 

The number of sketches and designs preserved at 
Florence show the interest with which the great masters 
entered into the work, and particularly the care with 
which Bramante corrected his design. 

The foundation stone was laid on the 10th of April, in 
1506, and the work carried on with great activity until 
the death of the Pope, in 1513; and Bramante died the 
following year. After this the work changed hands and 
the plans were changed several times, until Michael 
Angelo, from 1546 to 1564, distinguished himself by res- 
cuing Bramante’s ground plan. He strengthened the 
pillars of the dome, and changed the form of the aisles, 
but was most successful with his plan of the dome. After 
the death of Michael Angelo, the work was taken up by 
several others; and the building was finished in 1629. 

The church was consecrated on the 18th of November, 
1626, on the thirteen hundredth anniversary of the day 
on which the original edifice was consecrated. The result 
of all this work is that St. Peter’s is the largest, most 
imposing church in the world. 

Close to the Moses is the entrance to the chapel, where 
the chains are kept. These chains are of unequal size; 
the longest is about five feet in length. At the end of 
one of them is a collar, which is said to have encircled 
the neck of Saint Peter. They ave exhibited on the day 
of the ‘station ” (the first Monday in Lent), adorned with 
statues of Saint Peter and the angel. On the following 
day, the priest gives the chains to be kissed by the pil- 
grims, and touches their heads, saying, ‘‘ By the inter- 
cession of the blessed Apostle Peter, may God preserve 
you from all evil. Amen.’ 

There are a great many relics preserved here, — por- 
tions of the crosses of Saint Peter, Saint Andrew, and 
the body of Sta. Constanza. 

Not very far from the confessional, on the right of the 
nave, stands the statue of Saint Peter. It is of very rude 
workmanship. Its extended foot is eagerly kissed by the 
Roman Catholic devotees, and is almost entirely worn 
away. On high festivals the statue is dressed up in 
full pontificals. On the day of the jubilee of Pius IX. 
(June 16, 1871), its foot was kissed by upwards of twenty 
thousand persons. 

One writer says: ‘‘ St. Peter’s, that glorious temple, 
the largest and most beautiful, it is said, in the world, 
produced upon me the impression rather of a Christian 
Pantheon than of a Christian Church.” 

Another writer says: ‘‘The building of St. Peter’s 
surpasses all powers of description. It appears to me 
like some great work of Nature,—a forest, a mass of 
rocks, or something similar, — for I never can realize the 
idea that it is the work of man.” 

Satry F. Dawes. 


Every Other Sunday. 


“HOW DO YOU DO?” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Easrpr is almost here, bringing with it the joyous 
news that birds and flowers are not far away. Very 
soon we shall be singing the carols of the happy day, 
telling the story of life conquering death. May our 
Sunday Schools be filled with a joy on Easter Sun- 
day that shall inspire young and old to nobler efforts 
than ever! 

The two pictures in this number which represent 
Paster Sunday “how us scenes not much like our own 
customs. It is good, occasionally, to get an idea of 
what is done in other countries at the same time 
with our celebration. 

The Editor trusts that some of his readers are as 
fond of the old-fashioned windmill as is he. The 
scene in Holland gives a glimpse of two of the many 
windmills that line the whole coast of that country. 
They are a romantic feature in the landscape, as well 
as being most useful servants for the public good. 

We have received the following letter from one of 
our older readers, who very kindly responds to the 
Editor’s desire for information. Her facts concern- 
ing the sarcophagus come very well into the Easter 
number; for it was the desire to preserve that which 
was dear that led the people of old to make sarcoph- 
agi, costly tombs, and mausoleums. The thought 
of their hearts in those days has grown into some- 
thing nobler and more spiritual in our day. 


Dear Mr. Epiror, —The interesting item of the 
sarcophagus in the March 10th number of your Every 
OrHER SunDAY reminds me that when visiting the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington in past years, if 
alone, I always stopped to look at a finely carved sar- 
cophagus standing in a corner made by the porch of the 
public entrance, to wonder what could be its history and 
why it was there. Later, this storv was related to me: 
‘* A potentate, ruling in one of the kingdoms of northern 
Africa, had for some reason acquired a great admiration 
for his fellow ruler of the United States, our then Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson, and he sent the sarcophagus to 
him to be entombed in when the time should come for 
that service to be performed. It was not long enough for 
that tall man to be placed in, and it could not be used 
unless he would allow himself to be cut in two.’ 

Before my visits ceased, in 1885, it had been removed, 
undoubtedly to a place where the frost and ice of our 
winters should not mar its sharp lines, to preserve as long 
as possible its admirable sculpture, —the work of Roman 
artisans perhaps two thousand years ago. 

If any of your young readers visit Washington, they 
might like to look for it and find all of its history. It is 
worth some study. It must weigh a ton at least, and 
probably the stone is the syenite so much used in won- 
derful ancient Egypt. E. A. L. 


LETTER-BOX. 


EXeErer, N. H. 
Dear Eprror, —I take the Every OrnkR SUNDAY, 
and think it is a very nice little paper. I am fourteen 
years of age, and live on a farm with my grandma and 
vrandpa. I have a very nice dog; his name is Don. I 
have charge of the cattle, and I have a few hens that I 
raised myself. I gun some of the time, and once [ got 
arabbit. I have cousins in Exeter, and they come to see 
me very often. I make out some of the enigmas, and 
think they are very nice. I will send you an enigma for 
some of the other readers to find out. Will you please 

print this letter ? EKueent M. Truron. 


GREEN HARBOR, Mass, 
My pear Mr. Eprror, —[ am alittle girl eight years 
old, and [ go to Grace Chapel Sunday School. IT have 
not been absent fortwo years. I like to study the puzzles 
in the Every OrHerR Sunpay. I send the answer to 
the hidden proverb in No. 13, also to pi puzzle in No. 14. 
From a constant reader, GERTRUDE SAMPSON. 
[The answers are correct.] 
Derroir, MICH. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, — We take the Eysry OTHER 
Sunpay, and find it a very interesting paper. We enjoy 
getting the answers to the puzzles very much. I enclose 
an enigma, which I-wish you would put in this paper 
next Sunday, if possible, and oblige 
'ERDINAND LUDERER. 
Kansas Crry, KAN. 
Dear Mr. Epiror, —I get the Every OTHER SUNDAY 
from our Sunday School. I like the stories and the puz- 
zles. Enclosed you will please find an enigma. Hoping 
it is worthy of publication, I am 
Yours respectfully, 


CONCEALED ANIMALS. 
. AMERICA takes high rank among nations. 
The ark rested on Ararat. 
- John put alkali on the stone. 
. When did Mary go? 
. Henry plead e’er he yielded. 
. This color ef awning suits me best for the windows. 
. O John, do go with me. 
. To and fro go the children. 
. [have tried hard to add this sum. 


PI PUZZLE. 


LyF tillet idrbs ot ruoy setn, 

Lscoe yb oyur tomerh setr; 

Eetrh liehw het mnoo ohdt pepe, 

L ilwl nsig ouy lla ot seple. A. C. PALMER. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A yowrt. A hotel. To go within. 


head. A consonant. 
ANAGRAM. 
OrpH nda ypar, usrtt ylaaw. 
Grace W. CHANDLER. 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 


My whole is a proverb, and is composed of thirty-two 
etters. 

My 6, 24, 5, is a tree. 

My 28, 15, 31, 32, is not slow. 

My 1, 26, 3, 17, 25, 20, is made from milk. 

My 8, 7, 8, 9, is to quiet. 

My 21, 7, 25, 2, grows in water. 

My 23, 30, 19, 24, 23, is a boy’s name. 

My 1, 11. 10, 16, is one who works in the kitchen. 

My 12, 18, 22, is a small island. 

My 14, 27, 7, 32, is a liquor. 

My 25, 4, 17, is to observe. N. L. S. 


ENIGMA XXXV. 
I Am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 8, 5, 1, 11, is what people do on Monday. 
My 9, 10, is an adverb. 5 
My 15, 3, 6, is a weight. 
My 1, 2, 7, 5, 4, is to utter words. 
My 11, 12, 13, 14, 7, part of a door. 
My 3, 9, 15, 1, a grain. 
My 4, 13, 16, 15, is a tie formed. 
My 2, 12, 14, 7, 3, 17, is a bird. 
My whole is a city and State in the Northwest. 
RueEA Dayts. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 13. 
Anagram. Wisdom is to the mind what health is to 
the body. 
Hidden Proverb. 
Enigma XX VII. 


Ray ADAmMs, 


OOD Oo LO 


M. R. 


Worn on the 
Mooney. 


Allis not gold that glitters. 

i c War between China and Japan. 
Enigma XXVIII. Love is the fulfilling of the law. 
Enigma XXIX. William Tecumseh Sherman. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
1. Bright-on; 2. Dart-mouth; 3. Apple-by; 4. Ash-ton; 
5. Chat-ham; 6. Dove-r; 7. Darling-ton; 8. Rug-by; 


9. War-wick. 
SQUARE WORD. 


ASW Ava 
WANE 
ANNA 
YoER CAR 


THE LITTLE GIRL WITH A COMPANY 
FACE. 


Once on a time, in a far-away place, 
Lived a queer little girl with a company face, 
And no one outside of the family knew 
Of her every-day face, or supposed she had two. » 
The change she could make with wonderful celerity, 
For practice had Jent her surprising dexterity ; 
But at last it chanced, on an unlucky day 
(Or lucky, perhaps, I would much better say), 
To her dismal dismay and complete consternation, 
She failed to effect the desired transformation ! 
And a caller, her auntie, Miss Agatha Mason, 
Surprised her with half of her company face on, 
And halt of her eyery-day face peeping out, 
Showing one grimy tear track and half of a pout, 
Contrasting amazingly with the sweet smile 
That shone on her “ company” side all the while. © 
The caller no sooner had hurried away, 
Than up to her room the girl flew in dismay ; 
And, after a night spent in solemn reflection ; 
On the folly of features that can’t bear inspection, 
She came down to breakfast, and walked to her place, 
Calm, sweet, and serene, with her company face. . 
Thenceforward she wore it, day out and day in, 
Till you really might think *t would be worn very 
thin ; - 
But, strange to relate, it grew more bright and gay, 
And her relatives think ’t was a red-letter day qj 
When the greatly astonished Miss Agatha Mason 
Surprised her with half of her company face on. 
= St, Nicholas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tur New Song and Service Book is now out. 

- contains ten general services, ten services for festival 
days and similar occasions, and five closing servic 
There are also with these, one hundred and fif 
hymns and tunes for general use, and about fifty 
carols and songs for special occasions. The aim 
the preparation has been to furnish a help to the it 
struction and worship of our Sunday Schools whic 
should fit the average need. It is hoped that the 
music will be found of high merit, and yet not t 
difficult or uninteresting. Price, single copy 40 cen 
sent by mail, postage prepaid; or $4.00 a doze 
Colored edges, 45 cents, single copy; $4.50 p 
dozen. The book is firmly bound with leather back 
and cloth sides. 
The Unitarian Sunday-School Society has beer 
printing five thousand copies, every week, of the cur 
rent leaflet lessons on the “Life of Jesus.” T! 
course is fast approaching the end. The lessons fo 
April are: Jesus Entering Jerusalem, Jesus and th 
Money-Changers, Jesus and the Roman Coin, 
The Widow’s Mite. The Intermediate are prepar 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton, and the Advanced | 
Rey. W. Hanson Pulsford. They are printed together, 
Price, 50 cents per hundred. : 
. A pamphlet service, not incorporated in the new 
Song and Service Book, has been issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, containing eyery- 
thing needful, including selections from the Psalms 
“This service can be used in church or in Sunday 
School. Price, 60 cents per dozen. ’ 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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THE uniform subscription price of Every On 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resi 
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and August. ; } 
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